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administer justice as between the individuals of its o\vn society;
and it must provide those public works and institutions which
'though they may be in the highest degree advantageous to a
great society, are, however, of such a nature, that the profit
could never repay the expense to any individual, or small
number of individuals'. In the last category are included the
coinage, highways, bridges, harbours, and canals. If possible,
although the State provides these things, they should be made
self-supporting by means of tolls and charges to the user of
them. The education of those children whose parents cannot
afford to pay the full cost should be provided for by the State,
though a moderate charge should be made. Not only will the
community benefit materially if the labouring classes are more
intelligent, but an uneducated people are a danger to the State,
The production of a commodity such as saltpetre, which is
necessary for national defence, should be encouraged within
the country. In such a case an import duty is justified. And
Smith has a long paragraph showing how harmful were the
Navigation Laws from a purely economic point of view, but
the last sentence reads: 'As defence, however, is of much more
importance than opulence, the act of navigation is, perhaps,
the wisest of all the commercial regulations of England.'

The Wealth of Nations has little to say of the relations of labour
and capital, and we shall postpone consideration of the little
that it does say until later. When it was published power-driven
machinery scarcely existed. The factory system had yet to
develop, and when factory legislation came to be discussed the
doctrine of laisser faire was brought to bear against it. It is
difficult for the reader who appreciates Adam Smith's essentially
practical outlook, and who realizes how little of the true doc-
trinaire there was in him, to believe that he who allowed that
defence and public education were of more importance than
opulence would not have added thereto the health and safety of
the people.

Smith had little hope that a system of free trade would ever
be established. To expect', he said, cthat the freedom of trade
should be entirely restored in Great Britain is as absurd as to